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serves to bring the problem into strong perspective but does not give us a 
solution. It is expository and exhortatory, but not illustrative. 

The book deals with four aspects of the problem as they develop naturally 
from its consideration: introductory and historical topics, scientific teaching, 
educational factors, and a final consideration in a discussion of the menace 
of ignorance and the part which women must play in the program of the 
future. 

The introductory and historical portions trace the development of the 
movement in various countries and in some instances in considerable detail. 
The chief difiiculties which present themselves to the successful consumma- 
tion of the movement are general apathy on the part of the public, open 
hostility, and the lack of adequately trained teachers. 

The second part attempts to emphasize the importance of both the bio- 
logical and the psychological training as the proper foundation for the teacher 
who enters this field. Suggestions are made concerning series of typical 
lessons adapted to both young children and adolescents. These, it seems to 
us, might be improved greatly were they more exact and provided with suit- 
able illustrations. Possibly the author meant them to be when employed by 
the teacher. Certain it is that one of the outcomes should be the possession 
of a suitable vocabulary and a familiarity with the process of reproduction 
in so far as sensing its universality is concerned, and this cannot be had from 
a few scanty references to unfamiliar parts and processes. The chapter 
concerning the psychopathology of sex is useful reading. 

The third part presents suggestions as to the proper attitudes which parents 
should take toward the problem together with physical and mental danger 
signals of which they should be aware. The school and society itself come in 
for a considerable share of criticism and responsibility. 

The final chapters, making up the fourth part, serve to accentuate the 
arguments in the earUer portions of the book and, at the same time, to point 
out the responsibilities which have come as a result of our added knowledge. 

The book is very readable and, to one unfamiliar with the field it covers, 
very suggestive. 

R. E. Wager 



School buildings and equipment. — ^The developments of educational theory 
and practice and the numerous extensions of the activities of the school have 
demanded a corresponding evolution and expansion of the school plant. In 
order that school buildings may be used most effectively it is necessary that 
their architectural designs be modified according to the requirements of their 
educational program. The mutual dependence of modern school architecture 
and modern school development is the keynote of a recent volume' written by 
John J. Donovan, architect, with the assistance of a staff of professional 
school workers. 

■John J. Donovan, School Architecture. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
Pp. xix-l-724. $20.00. 
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The volume, which is one of the most comprehensive studies of school 
buildings which has yet appeared, is characterized by an intensive treatment 
of detail which makes it almost an encyclopedia of schoolhouse construction. 
One of its special merits is that the whole discussion is based upon a careful 
review of school organization and the educational specifications for school 
buildings. The staff of co-authors has been carefully selected to include 
those most intimately connected with the various branches of school work. 
The reader finds, accordingly, that the chapter on "Organization and 
Administration of Senior High Schools as Affecting Buildings" is written 
by the supervisor of high schools of the Massuchusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education; that the chapter on "Buildings and Equipment for Voca- 
tional Schools" is written by an assistant director of industrial education for 
the Federal Board; that the chapters on science; laboratories are written by 
heads of science departments; while the more technical matters of architec- 
ture are given in chapters by Mr. Donovan. The close co-operation of school 
men and architects gives to the book a unity in form of treatment which greatly 
adds to its value. 

Special mention should be made of the many excellent illustrations of 
modem school buildings and of the numerous architectural designs showing 
the details of their arrangement. The examination of these illustrations alone 
gives the reader a considerable survey of modem school architecture. The 
general organization of the material shows a well-balanced treatment of the 
various phases of school constmction. In the last chapter there is a summary 
of standards of schoolhouse planning written by the chairman of the National 
Education Association Committee on Standardization of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning and Construction. An Appendix of 135 pages is made up entirely of 
large illustrations and floor plans of school buildings selected from the 
country at large. 

The book is an excellent piece of work and constitutes a distinct contribu- 
tion to this type of pubUcation. Certainly any school superintendent or 
school board which is working out a building program should be familiar with it. 



An experiment in kindergarten-primary education. — ^It is customary in 
England to admit children to the school at an earlier age than is common in 
America. In their infants' schools children are admitted at the age of three 
and remain imtil they are approximately seven. A report of an interesting 
series of experiments, appUed during this four-year period, is given in a recent 
book' by Mary Blackburn, who has charge of the demonstration school for 
the City Training College of Leeds, England. 

The experiments, which are mainly concerned with the application of 
Montessori methods and materials, fall into three general divisions. 

' Mary Blackburn, Montessori Experiments in a Large Infants' School. New 
York: E. P. Button & Co., 1921. Pp. 143. $2.00. 



